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E OPENING of the New Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington 
is an event of major importance in the 
art world, and while we can applaud 
the munificence of such princely gifts, 
it will not be amiss to suggest the desir- 
ability of a commensurate sponsorship 
of living artists. This suggestion can ap- 
ply with particular force to the field of 
religious art in this country. Too often 
have we heard eulogies of the great art 
of past ages; the artists living in our 
midst have seldom been given the op- 
portunity to exercise their talents. It is 
humiliating and annoying for an artist 
to-day to bargain for adequate com- 
pensation. If there must be bargaining, 
let it be in the field of the art dealer 
where, after all, the profits are shared 
by those who did not actually con- 
tribute to the work of art itself. Let us 
then deal with the artists themselves in 
such a way as to contribute to a flower- 
ing of their talents and without too 
much theorizing about the beauties of 
the past. The great works of art assem- 
bled in the new National Gallery may 
well lead to a greater appreciation of 
the artists’ contribution during the ages; 
let them also lead potential clients to 
look at art and artists to-day with an 
eye of fairness and common sense. 


IT SEEMS to be difficult to overcome 
the hypnotic allure of the past, particu- 
larly where religious art is concerned. 
There are many mansions in this field, 
and it is not necessary to single out any 
particular mansion when we attack the 
fog that surrounds the subject. A breath 
of fresh air is undoubtedly needed, and 
such a breath could result in a con- 
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temporary approach to our problems, 
“contemporary,” not “‘modernistic’?! The 
difference is between fresh air, which 
temperately refreshes, and a tornado, 
which indiscriminately uproots all that 
has been rightly accumulated in the 
past. This is an important distinction; 
once it is accepted we can proceed to a 
rational consideration of all questions 
which bear on religious art. 

Our esteemed contemporary, Stained 
Glass, has been concerned with this 
problem of “fresh air’ in the stained 
glass shops of this country. Yet in the 
latest issue (Spring, 1941) appears an 
article, ‘““Traditionalism and Modern- 
ism,” by Nicola D’Ascenzo, in which 
the writer gives expression to ideas 
which indicate that the fog has not yet 
lifted. Mr D’Ascenzo refers to an article 
by the Reverend M. A. Couturier, 
O.P., “Stained Glass and Ecclesiastical 
Timidity,” in the October, 1940, issue 
of LrrurcicaL Arts. It will not do vio- 
lence to Father Couturier’s thought to 
take the following sentence as a sum- 
mary of his thesis: “‘First of all, such an 
attitude [archaeology and commerce] 
bears witness against the catholicity of 
the Church; I mean the power of 
catholicity in the Church. After all, 
what is this ‘catholicity’ which is in- 
capable of assuming the forms of the 
times in which it lives and remains a 
stranger to them through being chained 
to the forms of the past?” And we can 
also take the following sentence from 
Mr D’Ascenzo’s article without doing 
violence to his point of view: “The 
architecture of a church can only change 
if the functional forms and beliefs of 
religion change. . . . Tocreate a build- 
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ing ‘devoid of archaeological forms’ 
would rob it of its soul, of its life, of its 
meaning, and to adorn it, in no matter 
what new artistic expression, whether 
or not in the spirit of modern America, 
would be hanging meaningless jewelry 
on a skeleton.” 

Functional forms can change without 
in the least involving beliefs or dogma. 
To deny this is to deny life. 

And while we are in a quoting mood 
we might point to a paragraph in an 
editorial by Forbes Watson in the April, 
1941, issue of the Magazine of Art. Mr 
Watson is one of the associate editors of 
that publication. What he says has some 
bearing on what has been written above 
and utters a much needed warning. 
Having alluded to President Roosevelt’s 
address at the opening of the National 
Gallery, the irrepressible Mr Watson 
remarks: ‘‘I have noticed very often in 
artists that the more vitality they have 
the easier they find it to make contact 
with the living past, and that those 
artists who suffer under the poisonously 
wrong illusion that the art of the past is 
dead are likely themselves to produce 
dead art. They seem to forget that the 
only dead art is stillborn, and that we 
produce just as many stillborns to-day 
as were produced in any period of the 
past. They confuse the issue, which is 
not one of time. Even if they have some 
excuse in the fact that a stillborn from 
the past is often treasured beyond what 
is ‘human, eager, and alive’ to-day, all 
that they are doing by spurning their 
inheritance is to throw boomerangs des- 
tined to take off their own heads.” 
Those timorous souls for whom a new 
idea is disturbing can be comforted by 
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the assurance that those who show a 
certain amount of daring to-day are 
often those who have a_ thorough 
knowledge of and respect for the great 
art of the past, and it is because of that 
knowledge and respect that they feel 
the urge to add something to the sum 
total of human achievement. Why not? 


IN THE MIDST of the war news 
which engulfs us, we are apt to forget 
that certain daily occupations must go 
on, albeit with difficulty. Our knowledge 
of events in Belgium had hardly pre- 
pared us for the reappearance of the 
Bulletin Parotsstal Liturgique, published 
at the Abbey of Saint André, Bruges. 
Two issues — May 15, 1940, and July— 
December, 1940 — reached us early in 
March. Were it not for a few statements 
concerning the events of the past year, 
no one would be aware that this publi- 
cation was forced to suspend operations 
for a time. The last issue even contains 
a short account of the National Liturgi- 
cal Week held in Chicago last October. 
May we take this opportunity to wel- 
come again the appearance of this 
pioneer among liturgical publications 
and to assure its editors of our deepest 
sympathy in their hours of trial. 

From England come three issues of 
Art Notes, edited by Miss Joan Morris; 
the last issue is dated January—Febru- 
ary, 1941. In the Christmas number, 
1940, the question of rebuilding churches 
is discussed editorially and an article 
by a pastor who has recently built a 
church in Liverpool points the way to a 
revival in church building along the 
lines so often urged in LirurGIcAL ARTs. 
One sentence in this article gives the 
clue to the manner in which this Liver- 
pool church was planned: “The surest 
way to build a church which will be a 
real house for God is to follow strictly 
the liturgical laws laid down for us by 
the Holy See throughout the centuries. 

.’ There is ample scope within the 
framework of these laws for individual 
artistic genius, and their observance en- 
sures that the artist’s work is in very 
truth ad majorem Dei gloriam. What more 
is needed? 


EVIDENCES of a contemporary ap- 
proach in religious art continue to crop 
up, and we welcome recent manifesta- 
tions published in the March a1 and 
April 1 issues of the Catholic Herald of 
London. It concerns the work under- 
taken by Dom Constantine M. Boss- 
chaerts, O.S.B., prior of the Abbey of 


Mount Oliver, near Siena, Southgate, 
North London. Dom Bosschaerts evi- 
dently believes that a modern style is not 
necessarily a fearsome enterprise, and 
the design of the first portion of the 
abbey shows that he is a courageous 
soul. In the April 10 issue of this news- 
paper a reproduction of one of the Sta- 
tions of the Cross designed by Dom 
Bosschaerts shows children in modern 
dress. In the Crucifixion group the 
children try to stop the soldiers from 
driving the nails; in that of the carrying 
of the Cross they help Simon, and at 
the Descent they console Our Lady. 
We hope we may have the opportunity 
to reproduce Dom Bosschaerts’ work in 
a subsequent issue of LiruRGICAL ARTS. 
In the meantime some pastor in this 
country may lead the way in such 
matters. 


‘THIS issue of Lrrurcicat Arts leans 
rather heavily on the question of the 
art of our day, but we feel that a frank 
discussion of the problems which face us 
in this respect will be of interest to our 
readers. We are all agreed that religious 
art is not all that it should or could be, 
but unless some positive action is taken, 
we shall always find ourselves immersed 
in the morass of complacency and indif- 
ference. And a complacent and indif- 
ferent attitude is as dangerous in art as 
it is in other manifestations of life. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, held in Febru- 
ary, one of the early members of the 
Society, Mr Leopold Arnaud, delivered 
an address, “The Living Tradition in 
Christian Art.” At the suggestion of 
many of the members present at that 
meeting this address is printed here. 
Mr Arnaud has had considerable ex- 
perience in the offices of well-known 
New York architects; he has been a 
member of the staff of the School of 
Architecture at Columbia University 
since 1932. In 1935 Mr Arnaud became 
acting dean of the School of Archi- 
tecture and in 1937 was appointed 
dean. 

When students in our Catholic col- 
leges show an interest in matters which 
are the concern of LirurcicaL Arts, it 
is fitting that some recognition be given 
them. That is why we are happy to pub- 
lish a short article, “The Liturgy and 
the Rural Life Movement,” by Miss 
Lois Malloy and Miss Charlene Gaff- 
ney, both students at the College of 
Saint Benedict, Saint Joseph, Minne- 
sota. If the liturgical revival is to become 
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effective, it must necessarily penetrate: 
rural as well as urban circles, and any; 
evidences of its influence are welcome. 
Artistic manifestations in religious; 
work in Europe have been known to us; 
for many years. Articles and illustra-- 
tions concerning such work in France, , 
Belgium, Germany have already ap-- 
peared in past issues of LiTURGICAL. 
Arts. Soon we hope to publish similar + 
material on contemporary architecture } 
in Switzerland. We are now privileged | 
to publish an article, ““The Credo of ani 
Artist,’ by Mr Joep Nicolas, a Hol-- 
lander whose work is well known in} 
Europe. Mr Nicolas is a descendant of a 
French family of stained glass craftsmen; ; : 
he played a preponderant part in the: 
revival of religious art in Europe. Al-- 
though he handles various media, he is} 
known chiefly for his work in stained | 
glass, in Holland, Belgium, France, , 
Italy, and Germany. Among Mr Nico- - 
las’s most important works rank the: 
decoration of the royal chapel at the: 
Abbey of Orval, in the Ardennes, and | 
the memorial windows given to Queen | 
Wilhelmina by the people of the Nether- - 
lands. Mr Nicolas now resides in New’ 
York. : 
If artists are to have opportunities to) 
exercise their talents for the Church, , 
there are a number of practical details; 
that must be taken into consideration. , 
Circumstances and prudence do not: 
usually allow the artists themselves to} 
offer suggestions that might annoy po- : 
tential clients. That is why Mr Maurice : 
Lavanoux, whose immediate concern is 
not a job, takes up the cudgels in their ' 
behalf. At the same time he hopes that : 
pastors and laity will accept his remarks ' 
in the spirit in which they are offered: 
friendly collaboration and understand- : 
ing of each other’s point of view. . 


AS WE go to press we are saddened by 
the news of the death of Mr Francis 

Day White, one of the band of pioneeay 
attending the early meetings at Ports- 
mouth Priory which preceded the: 
actual founding of the Liturgical Arts} 
Society. At that time Mr White was 
employed in the financial district of 
New York, and his business acumen was _ 
very helpful i in guiding and restrainin 
the enthusiasms of these aa 
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meetings. In recent years Mr Whit 
was a member of the faculty of Port 
mouth Priory where he taught French 
history, and religion. He was buriec 
at the Priory in the habit of an oblath | ; 
of Saint Benedict. Requiescat in pace. . 
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IME CHURCH isa living organism. 
It has, thereby, permanence in 
flexibility. Without changing its funda- 
mental characteristics, it adapts itself 
to men of all temperaments, all places 
and all periods. It claims the whole 
‘man, his body and his soul, his intellect 
_and reason, his faculties and emotions. 
It is plausible, therefore, that aesthetic 
endeavor should be instigated by a 
strong religious sense. Actually, the 
Christian religion has been a source of 
inspiration for artists throughout the 
_ greater portion of the Christian era. 

By art I mean the preduct of man’s 
attempt to produce beauty in the va- 
_ rious media through which his senses 
_ may be reached, and according to the 

_ canons of taste, Ae with the available 
; materials of his own particular time and 
_ place. The history of the sequences in 
‘art expression is, from the fourth cen- 
‘tury to the fifteenth, the history of 

religious art. And even after the gradual 
secularization of art that followed the 
breakdown of mediaeval culture, re- 
-ligion continued to provide a lively 
stimulus to contemporary art until 

- stifled by the chaos of the cultural and 

"political upheavals of the late eight- 
- eenth and the nineteenth centuries. 

The earliest Christian religious art is 
_ the decoration of burial places in the 
catacombs, where there gradually devel- 
oped a symbolism which represented 
_ Christian truths to the initiated. Though 
the aesthetic quality of these examples 
_may be questioned, the artists had the 
_ considerable task of producing a com- 
ppicte art repertory suited to the needs of 

- the new religion. 
, The architects likewise, after the 

_ emancipation of the Church under 

- Constantine, were required to produce 
a new architectural form to comply 
with the liturgical needs of a creed 
_ which entailed a new method of wor- 
: po. Elements were borrowed from the 

Roman dwelling, the Roman court 
: Bisouse, and the Jewish synagogue, and 

mcombined into a new variety of struc- 
ture, the Christian basilica. The un- 

_ broken wall-spaces of these buildings 
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called for decoration, and the art of 
mosaics was developed, while fresco 
painting resulted from the obligations 
of economy. 

Elaboration of the liturgy, change in 
orientation and consequently of the 
position of the priest at the altar, the 
enlargement of the choir of singers — 
all brought about modifications of the 
church plan; and the development of 
construction and vaulting contributed 
toward the evolution of the romanesque 
style. Amongst the religious monuments 
erected between the ninth and the 
twelfth centuries, there is evidence of 
continuous experiment; but these ex- 
periments were not exclusively scientific. 
They were executed by artists who 
incorporated into their buildings their 
concepts of power, dignity, and stability. 

In the twelfth century Europe was 
emerging from chaos. ‘There was com- 
parative peace and increasing pros- 
perity. The people were seeking order — 
order in thought, in government, and in 
every social expression. The Church 
was the great synchronizing and unify- 
ing agent, with the result that the 
period was marked by a cultural unity 
—that is, a balance and harmony 
between the inner spiritual ideology and 
the outer social activity. In a culture 
thus internally unified, the same spirit 
and vitality find expression in the in- 
stinctive work of the craftsman as in the 
more deliberate work of the intellectual. 
The population was full of vitality and 
of the spirit of inquiry. Discoveries were 
made: the principles of dynamic struc- 
ture; the elimination of the bearing wall 
and the development of stained glass; 
the beauty inherent in functional form; 
and the marriage of decoration with 
structure. All of this creative capacity 
was brought to the service of the Church. 

During the renaissance the Church 
harmonized the philosophies and aes- 
thetic concepts of classical antiquity 
with her own teachings, and inspired a 
religious art expressed in the vocabulary 
of the ‘‘new learning.” 

During the baroque period, the 
exuberant spirit of the time animated 
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religion as well as secular life. To-day 
we may criticize this lavish art for lack 
of serenity, a quality which we associate 
with the sublimity and dignity of 
religion. But the baroque aesthetic 
sought to suggest movement in space, 
and thereby, aspiration to infinity. The 
form of the churches was changed to 
receive the embellishments that satisfied 
the taste and temper of the people, and 
space was arranged for the accommo- 
dation of the increased number of in- 
strumentalists and singers. The music 
produced may have been more operatic 
than prayerful; but the elaboration of 
the orchestra and the chorus were 
significant creations of the period; they 
captivated the interest and imagination 
of the people, and so they were incor- 
porated in divine worship. 


UNTIL the nineteenth century art 
was naturally and unconsciously con- 
temporary. While continuously express- 
ing the permanent dogmas of the 
Church, Christian art was constantly 
changing in form, vocabulary, and 
iconography in compliance with the 
changes in social requirements, philo- 
sophic ideals, and aesthetic concepts, so 
that it was always a spontaneous, crea- 
tive art, animated by the vitality and 
living flexibility of the Church. 

But in the nineteenth century the 
science of history was revolutionized. 
The machinery of research was per- 
fected. Spectacular archaeological finds, 
such as Schliemann’s excavation of 
Troy, stimulated curiosity about the 
past. The reconstruction of classical 
antiquity or of prehistoric eras had all 
the novelty and excitement of discovery. 
This interest was perhaps intensified 
by a nostalgia — sometimes conscious, 
sometimes subconscious — oppressing a 
people who were witnessing the total 
collapse of the renaissance culture, 
coincident with the emergence of new 
and consequently bewildering social 
concepts and material discoveries that 
would bring about a new order. 

The Church also was reexamining its 
origins and history, and at the same 
time recoiling in some measure from the 
contemporary spirit, which had pro- 
duced a phenomenal energy in philo- 
sophic speculation, much of it contrary 
to Catholic doctrine. 

Secular art, and especially architec- 
ture, was inspired more by archaeologi- 
cal findings than by creative instinct, so 
that there was a succession of historic 
revivals, and an eclecticism that was in 
itself a style. 
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Christian art, reflecting the social 
temper, fastened itself with special at- 
tachment to the Gothic style that was 
enjoying a very popular revival. In a 
materialistic and hostile age, the Church 
looked back with sadness and pride to 
the mediaeval culture, when civilization 
in all its manifestations was indissolubly 
wedded to a great social religion. An 
effort was made to revive the forms that 
were produced by the creative genius of 
that period; but forms abandoned by 
the animating spirit are dead. It is the 
creative genius itself that must be 
revitalized. 

The Church has always maintained 
tradition as one of the chief sources of its 
teaching. Consequent to the nineteenth 
century passion for historical research, a 
new interest centered upon Christian 
tradition. But about the word “‘tradi- 
tion” there has grown a_ confused 
interpretation. 


‘TRADITION is a body of informa- 
tion, beliefs, and practices which has 
been handed down through successive 
generations without written memorials. 
Specifically, Christian tradition is that 
body of doctrine and discipline that was 
preached by Christ and the Apostles, 
and not committed by them to writing. 
But the Church, as a living organism, 
has maintained a living tradition. The 
term is too often taken to mean a long 
established convention; a set of fixed 
formulae regulating external appear- 
ance and performance; a repository of 
material, precious but inert. Actually, 
Christian tradition is an animating 
spirit, and this spirit should infuse re- 
ligious art as well as theology. 

As Karl Adam says: “Art is native to 
Catholicism, since reverence for the 
body and for nature is native to it.’ 
Since the mission of the Church is to the 
entire man, she should enlist his creative 
capacities, which are amongst the high- 
est of human endowments. The record 
of religious art prior to the nineteenth 
century gives evidence that religious 
inspiration always did find expression in 
creative contemporary art. But in the 
recent past, adherence to a hieratic 
artistic vocabulary has been mistaken 
for the preservation of tradition, so that 
creative expression has been almost 
entirely secular. 

In the twentieth century new discov- 
eries have been made, and new social 
and aesthetic concepts have evolved. 
There are materials which make possi- 
ble new structural forms, new combina- 
tions of color and texture. There are 


new methods of illumination that can 
produce lighting effects never before 
achieved. These new systems of building 
and decorating and lighting and heating 
combine to engender new conceptions 
of special treatment. Why should not 
these facilities and concepts of beauty be 
brought to the service of God? Why 
should we not do as the mediaeval build- 
ers did, rather than try to copy what 
they did? Perhaps we shall do as they 
did. Between the modern and the 
mediaeval eras, disparate though they 
may seem, there are many analogies. 
Their application may not be spe- 
cifically religious, but the similarities 
are perceptible nevertheless. 

We have passed through an age of 
skepticism; but now there is a new un- 
derstanding that man needs faith—a 
belief in some ideal. We have passed 
through a period of material expansion, 
during which physical well-being was 
considered the primary good. To-day 
much of the material accumulation 
which produced comfortable security is 
being nullified or destroyed; roused 
from complacency, we are coming again 
to an understanding of spiritual values. 
There is a revival of mysticism. We 
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INCE the inception of LirrurGIcAL 

Arts there have been a few funda- 
mental ideas stressed in and out of 
season: a living art, integrity of material 
and workmanship, fair compensation; 
sponsorship of competent artists and 
fairness in the conduct of competitions. 
The spread of these ideas is conditioned 
on the acceptance of a thoroughly Cath- 
olic culture. Such a culture cannot 
aspire to an artistic heritage rich in 
tradition without, at the same time, 
taking into account certain economic 
and social trends which motivate artistic 
creations. In the March, 1941, issue of 
The Clergy Review, London, Mr Chris- 
topher Hollis gives us an article on 
“English Catholics” in which he states 
his position in a forthright manner: 
“Both the English and the Americans 

. are far too indifferent to their 
origins. Here is, quite clearly, the great 
opportunity of the Catholics. What is 
wanted from them is not a political 
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have passed through an age when 
human rights were restricted to a. 
privileged class. To-day, despite the | 
conflict of ideologies and our condemnaz- - 
tion of some of them, society is generally ° 
seen to include all of mankind. . 
Let us hope that, like the peoples of ' 
the early middle ages, we in the twen- 
tieth century shall soon be emerging | 
from chaos; then like them, let us 
beautify the land. In America we shall 
have a new obligation to leadership, and 
we shall have to build to meet the needs 
of our amplified activity. Europe will 
have to build, if she is to rise up from 
destruction. When the men of the mid- 
dle ages reconstructed their world, they 
created a new aesthetic and culture. 
The post-war period may be an age 
of disillusionment and despair, which 
can do more than shell-fire to destroy 
civilization. Or, it may be an age of 
renewed vitality — of idealism, of cour- 
age, of collaboration and freedom — 
which, translated into Christian terms, 
means faith, hope, and charity. Such 
would be the continuation of the living 
Christian tradition. This tradition has, 
and should again inspire, a spontaneous, 
creative religious art. : 
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programme one way or the other, but a 
cultural programme.” In that directio: 
then, amidst to-day’s welter of conflict-_ 
ing political and economic thought, lies 
the importance of the cultural and artis- 
tic heritage of the Catholic Church. 
That is why it is important that we take © 
a clear-cut view of our responsibilities. 
Culture and tradition can only be un- 
derstood and nurtured in a clarified 
atmosphere, one in which the aspira-_ 
tions and potentialities of artists can be 
given full play, always within the 
borders of orthodoxy and the liturgy. 
Between these borders the stream can — 
flow clean and clear. 
No one will gainsay that religious art 
plays a réle of paramount importance 
in the furtherance of a genuine Catholic 
culture, and it is therefore important 
that definite encouragement be given — 
to those artists who strive to take their 
righttul and necessary place in society. 
Readers of LirurcicaL Arts nee 
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hardly be told that this question of reli- 
gious art in the United States will not be 
solved by continuous recriminations 
concerning the quality of what we see 
in so many of our churches. In the long 
run the positive method of accomplish- 
“ment will be more effective and it is 
only through the gradual acceptance 
of good work that we will be rid of the 
_bad. That is why exhibitions such as 
| that held recently at the Parzinger 
Galleries in New York are a welcome 
testimonial to the vitality of many of 
Our artists, and a sympathetic under- 
‘standing of their efforts might well 
2 _ point the way to a much needed revival. 
- In a consideration of the objects 
shown in this exhibition — and a selec- 
_ tion has been illustrated on pages 53-55 
of this issue — it is necessary to point 
i out that certain qualifications must be 
“made between the legitimate aspirations 
_ of the artists on the one hand and the 
Be ~ equally legitimate requirements of the 
_ client on the other. These qualifications 
; _and differences of opinion seldom oper- 
ate, or if they do it is in lesser propor- 
tions, when the objects are of the ar- 
- Ehacological variety so common during 
_ the past decades. The mummification 
of such religious art usually produces 
_ nothing more than a pleasant glow of 
- complacency; it is as if one attempted to 
_ breathe in a vacuum. But difficulties do 
arise when the objects to be executed 
_ for use in churches are the product of 
artists who are vitally concerned with 
the present. Here it can be stated that 
what is meant by the Present is that 
_ which is conditioned by our daily life, 
_ but which retains an appreciation of the 
‘influence exerted in a natural manner 
upon us by a living tradition. In other 
words, life itself. 
_ The artist and his potential clerical 
_ clients have been at loggerheads for a 
long time. Would it be indelicate to 
~ compare their feud to the squabbles be- 
‘tween capital and labor, and to suggest 
‘that in both cases certain vested inter- 
‘ests do not seem anxious to reduce the 
causes which have produced friction? 
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Once WE have the artist and the 
- potential client in a mea culpa frame of 
; mind, half the battle is won and the 
- stage set for a much-to-be-hoped-for re- 
_ vival in religious art. Since the writer 
assumes the réle of benevolent arbiter, 
Be can indulge in the luxury of offering 
advice to both camps even at the risk 
of courting verbal brickbats. To the 
artist he would say: All things made for 
the church are made for use and for the 
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edification of the faithful. The artist 
can and should use imagination in the 
design and execution of his work, but 
always within necessary limitations 
based on use and an appreciation of 
what may be called the liturgical sense. 
The objects made for a church are not 
museum pieces and consequently cer- 
tain creative flights of fancy which may 
have a place in secular work may be 
out of place in a religious building. 
There is a tendency among artists to- 
day to be too intellectual in their 
approach, and we see examples of this 
kind of work that may be as outmoded 
in a few years as is the art nouveau of 
the first years of our century. Religious 
art that can be “dated” in a short 
period thus falls short of the influence 
it can wield in this much needed revival. 

To the client he would say: Be sym- 
pathetic in your dealings with the artist 
and do not begrudge him a modicum of 
daring in the making and execution of 
what you may wish to purchase. Patron- 
ize individuals as much as possible, at 
least insofar as it concerns the making 
of objects which are properly within 
the province of individual artists. 

On several occasions when the writer 
has urged pastors to patronize rising 
and otherwise unknown artists, he was 
asked: “‘Well, where can I find these 
men?” There is no short cut to an an- 
swer to this question, but a good be- 
ginning would be made if the artists 
who are known now were patronized, 
rather than the usual sources of supply. 
And there are many such artists in this 
country to take care of all immediate 
work. Then some effort might be made 
by all of us to keep in touch with art 
schools throughout the land, thereby 
encouraging the brightest students by 
entrusting to them the execution of 
minor work which would start them on 
a fruitful career and prepare them for 
the execution of more important com- 
missions. 

One objection that immediately comes 
to mind and one that will be of interest 
to potential clients concerns cost. Such 
an objection cannot always be met on 
the basis of comparison of prices of ob- 
jects made by the carload and objects 
produced by individuals for specific 
jobs. It is quite natural to expect opposi- 
tion from a client if he finds that the 
total expenditure will be higher or even 
out of reach if he sponsors good artists. 
But if he can be shown that the answer 
lies in a redistribution of the funds avail- 
able, some progress can be made. For 
example, let us suppose that any one 
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diocese or perhaps one parish can be 
shown the way whereby the total ex- 
penditure can be the same and all ob- 
jects procured from good artists, the 
objection would disappear, or at least 
lose much of its former effectiveness. 

Let us take the hypothetical case of a 
pastor about to build a church. The 
usual method is to plan the building 
on the basis of some preconceived no- 
tions of style or material. Anyone ex- 
perienced in these matters knows full 
well that initial estimates are usually 
too high. Rather than change the de- 
sign to fit the purse, the design is man- 
handled to fit the strait jacket of style. 
This method is followed through all 
details of the construction of the build- 
ing, and when the time comes to con- 
sider the altar and its appurtenances, 
the baptistry, the windows, the lighting 
fixtures, etc., it is found necessary to 
shop around for the lowest bidder, with 
all the attendant evils therein involved. 
And a lowest bidder can always be 
found. Of course another way out is to 
purchase the altar, etc., abroad and leave 
native craftsmen unemployed or on 
relief. That method could be made in- 
operative to a great extent by the simple 
expedient of taxing such importations, 
whether or not they are donations. But 
laws do not necessarily stop the vagaries 
of human nature, and it is perhaps best 
to appeal, for the time being at least, 
to a sense of decency and fair play. 

Instead of this strait jacket method, 
let us suppose that another more ra- 
tional one is used. Once the total 
amount of the funds available is deter- 
mined (and this should include the sum 
represented by a reasonable debt limit), 
the plan would be to budget all the 
items that will eventually be needed. 
Make ample allowances for design and 
execution after consultation with com- 
petent advisors. Subtract the amount 
of these allowances from the total 
amount available and you have the sum 
that can be expended for the building 
itself. It will readily be seen that this 
amount can be smaller than what might 
have been expected, and the architect 
will then be obliged to limit his enthusi- 
asm to the planning of a building within 
well defined financial limitations. These 
limitations can also oblige him to omit 
the usual archaeological frills and con- 
centrate on design. Within such limita- 
tions he can even produce a contemporary 
building. So much the better! Naturally 
the pastor with unlimited funds (sic/) 
at his disposal need not worry about 
these problems. 
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One objection to this method is easily 
foreseen. The pastor will say: ‘What 
about the feelings of donors?” That will 
be his problem, but a little diplomacy 
ought to take care of the donors who 
cannot see the wisdom of pooling their 
gifts for the benefit of the whole. And 
an architect worth his salt can determine 
all details before the plans are completed 
and estimates secured. In many in- 
stances he can have a list of those artists 
to whom he will entrust the work. A 
little planning and foresight (allowing 
a five per cent margin) will go a long 
way to eliminate at the outset the sales- 
man whose wares disgrace so many of 
our churches. Everyone knows this, but 
what is done about it? 


Positive action along the lines sug- 
gested can produce results, but only if 
the client and his architect will codper- 
ate; a little daring will also smooth the 
way. Patronize the artists who produce 
good work; be ready adequately to 
compensate these artists and forego the 
luxury of competitions where the cost 
to each competitor often totals up to 
more than the value of the object; seek 
out budding young artists and encour- 
age them by supplying the necessary 
spring-board for a fruitful career. Stand 
firm against the blandishments of those 
whose interest in church art is based on 
standards which have nothing to do 
with excellence of design, material or 
workmanship. Jt can be done! 


The Credo of An Artist 


Joep NicoLas 


ITH THE UNDERSTANDING 

that the word tradition has nothing 
in it of convention or routine, that it ex- 
cludes neither conflict nor problems, 
evolution nor struggle, I like to call 
myself a traditional artist. The true 
tradition, as much in the ways of living 
as in the arts and the professions, implies 
a continuous renewal. And these re- 
newals do not appear without ebb and 
flow, without sudden fits of intense dis- 
gust or exaggerated preferences. 

When I was twenty I had sworn to be 
anything but an artist in stained glass, 
although the title of master craftsman 
was an atavism in my family. I had seen 
issuing from the kilns too many mawk- 
ish and sentimental saints, too many 
angels and gothic flowers, and I pre- 
ferred to study philosophy and law. But 
I was caught in an ambush; art dis- 
guised itself in the mask of philosophy 
to trap me. 

At that time Europe seethed with new 
theories and isms. Wearied of old sys- 
tems which had overshot their mark, 
she substituted an art without particular 
aim or system, a really free art. But 
theories were needed, for the mind of 
the people, constantly deceived since 
the renaissance, and finally resigned to 
being more or less logical, demanded an 
explanation. It would have been diffi- 
cult to make this modern art popular 
while admitting that it was gratuitous 
and illogical, and so we found the 


critics and the philosophers of art at- 
tempting to construct ingenious soph- 
isms for the benefit of the galleries. 

It is perhaps an absorbing game but 
not a very useful one to explain sys- 
tematically the absence of all system, 
and, for an artist, it is humiliating to 
invent systematically something purely 
gratuitous. First I had been captivated 
by such evasive theories, but I was soon 
disillusioned, knowing how easy it is to 
find dupes, but realizing equally well 
the danger of becoming a dupe myself. 
So, disgusted with contradictory and 
useless slogans, I became an artist in 
spite of my intentions. I hated the short- 
sightedness of those who blamed every 
product of bad taste on the fact that it 
was literary, and who claimed that you 
should never represent such subjects by 
plastic means. It is not difficult to see 
how in past periods all great artists 
found their subjects in tales of the Bible 
or mythology, and that it is not the 
riches of iconography which should 
prevent anyone from having his own 
and personal and time-conscious plastic 
expression. 

I do not exaggerate in saying that the 
Bible and the lives of the saints provide 
most evocative material. All the well 
known scenes connected with them 
have been purified throughout the ages 
of false, misleading details — they have 
become the rhythms and the arabesques 
corresponding to the prototypes of 
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human sentiments. Every temperament | 
and the spirit of every age find their: 
echo in them. From the archaic byzan- : 
tine to the Flemish exuberance of Ru-- 
bens, all have taken advantage of the: 
same familiar themes which they have : 
orchestrated and re-orchestrated to: 
sound as their own characteristic sym- | 
phony. But modern man, vibrating to | 
the spirit of a new era — still the same | 
man who goes from the cradle to the. 
grave, dragging with him his loves and 
his sorrows, his virtues and his vices — | 
why does he not find in them what 
beats in sympathy with his heart, his 
woes, and his ecstasies? Why does not 
each one of us, eager to translate his 
deepest urgings into an organic graphol- 
ogy, find in them some analogous emo- 
tion to soothe his soul? 


IT IS TRUE that since the roman- 
ticism of the nineteenth century, or even 
perhaps since the eighteenth, sentiment 
became sentimentality, devotion fre- 
quently had a taste of hypocrisy, and 
beauty of form had turned to affectation, 
In reaction the weak abandoned them- 
selves to a quasi-gothic aestheticism, 
while the strong made railroads — 
motors. There were a few exceptions, 
and great artists lived in the same 
epoch, but they were disgusted, and — 
rightly so, with the so-called ecclesiastical 
art. They excelled in portraiture, in 
landscape painting, or in profane com- 
positions. But who should blame them 
for abhorring the Ecoles Saint Luc, the 
shops of the Saint-Sulpice and oe 
Street variety, and the other various 
manufacturers of “religious goods’’? 

I think we have every reason to — 
despise imitation gothic. I do not know © 
why the recent copies (too well done, by 
the way) of ancient cathedrals seem to_ 
me like immense gift shop treasures 
rather than like the marvels which rose 
from the soil of troubled Europe, after _ 
the Crusades. I frankly prefer the fac- — 
tories of Jersey City. I have the feeling — 
that these recent gothics are too well — 
made, like the restorations of Viollet-le- + 
Duc, which I cannot but call steriliza- _ 
tions. And where are, in present-day — 
ecclesiastical art, the sentiments which _ 
actuated the artists who were responsi- _ 
ble for the making of the old venerable _ 
treasures, in painting, in sculpture, and _ 
in stained glass? Those workmen ex- © 
pressed, as well as they could, the 
stories they pictured, whereas the 
imitators are just stirred by a decorative 
effect and a nostalgia for a period which _ 
they do not understand. And the heart 
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remains cold because they have no 
“personal message to express. Their 
products look as if the makers do not 
live for their art, but only for its re- 
‘Mmuneration. They seem not so much 
interested in the possibility of creating 
new compositions and expressing their 
feelings in an organic and sincere way. 
_And yet I have the conviction that new 
settings will always require more in- 
genious solutions, and that new discoy- 
_ eries will always be suggested to us by 
necessity, and the latest methods placed 
_at our disposal by reason of technical 
progress. 
_ Art is a necessity of life and one of the 
| primary functions of the human spirit. 
You do not discuss why an apple tree 
_ produces apples, you accept the fact and 
~you pick the fruit; and every child 
knows that you must have first an apple 
_ tree before you can have apple pie. Put 
_ the human spirit in contact with matter, 
_ and sooner or later a work of art will be 
_ the result. But technical progress and 
the complexity of our modern life 
threatens to remove this unconcerned 
_ contact. For art must have simplicity. I 
do not speak of that simplicity which 
_ consists in reducing forms to cubes and 
_ rectangles nor of that simplicity which 
_ produces statues which might compete 
_ with road markers. We have wasted 
enough time on that sort of thing. 

What I do mean by simplicity is that 
common sense which agrees that to create 
art there must be competence and power of 
application. First you must be master of a 
_ technique and then you must have something 
to say. 

To conceive a Way of the Cross, a 
_ mature mind is needed which does not 
_ falsify sentiment by inhuman exaggera- 
tion. Then you must not falsify forms 
nor colors merely for the sake of a 
personal style. He who imposes upon 
himself a would-be personal style re- 
veals a lack of personality, and all 
- attempts to seem stronger than he really 
_is merely accentuate his weakness. A 
real personality expresses itself freely 
and without premeditation, leaving to 
posterity the trouble of discovering his 
so-called style. 

There is no art which, more than 

religious or epic art, requires a true and 
‘natural accent. Only a profound psy- 
chological comprehension and an apti- 
tude of expression, due to a complete 
mastery of technique, can save us from 
either sentimentality on the one hand or 
barbaric crudity on the other. Perhaps 
our forebears have been guilty of the 
first and many of us to-day are guilty of 


the second fault. We have been tempted 
to do this through our misguided desire 
to be in tune with certain manifestations 
of our epoch. We thought we had to be 
modern. But nothing could be more 
modern than truth and wisdom, without 
flourishes and also without nostalgic 
longings for bygone ages. 


LET Us all realize that Christian 
civilization holds the essence of life and 
the source of all art. Let us not be short- 
sighted, wasting our forces in internal 
disputes anent the principles or details 
of Gregorian music. Those who are able 
to perform it beautifully may do so, 
but those whose temperament cannot 
value this venerable art of arsis and 
thesis are provided with other kinds of 
music that are carefully specified in 
Papal regulations. Since the beginning, 
music has been part of our liturgy and, 
while it seems most wise to retain the 
old melodies for the use of the sacred 
ministers at the altar, classic polyphony, 
as well as appropriate modern music, 
can well breathe the spirit of the liturgy. 
Why discourage modern composers by 
putting them out of church and forcing 
them back to the hackneyed romance of 
the opera libretto? 

We have made painting, and there 
was great art; from the time of By- 
zantium up to Tintoretto and Tiepolo 
the history of painting can be seen and 
studied in our churches. As for sculpture 
I need only say that it is a primary 
requirement of liturgy; and see how 
architecture has even experienced great 
difficulty in acclimating itself to a pro- 
fane character. We find many sky- 
scrapers which seem to apologize for not 
being cathedrals. 

Thus we Catholics find ourselves in 
the twentieth century on top of all that 
civilization but hardly aware of it. Of 
course we have to look after our daily 
affairs, and not less after the state of 
our souls; our churches are not too bad, 
even though they find themselves stuck 
between cinemas and hotels. Cere- 
monies are carried out very decently, 
and we do pretty well with charity 
drives and even bingos. But our art 
to-day has become a rather sordid, 
commercial affair, full of restrictions, 
timidities, and still-born stylized efforts; 
all these too often explained and ex- 
cused on the basis of that nefarious 
formula which should be a glorious 
title: religious art. 

Weep with me, my friends, or rather, 
wake up and realize that if Christian 
art is not soon to become art — the 


great art, par excellence — then great art 
will never again be Christian. Must we 
therefore conclude that the rift between 
life and religion is definite? 

Will we be driven to pseudo-antique 
temples, where light does not penetrate 
because of the height of the surrounding 
buildings, or because these windows are 
filled with glass that strives to out- 
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This woodcut and that overleaf are by 
Philip Hagreen. Courtesy Graham Carey. 
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twinkle Chartres? Are we to worship in 
the light of candles, among plaster 
statues and uneasy paintings which 
cannot possibly move anyone to devo- 
tion? And are we to have all this fake 
stage scenery the while paganism — 
whatever aliases it might assume — 
leads us a merry dance of insolent 
propaganda and indecent publicity, 
thereby paving the way for its ultimate 
triumph? 

But I am a believer and an optimist. 

I hope that the time is not far off 
when we will again be able to lay claim 
to the best and most noble spirits among 
us. They will soon tire of devoting their 
energies to the construction of automo- 
biles and airplanes. They will see 
through thin ideals of being all of them 
Edisons or Henry Fords. Some day they 
will realize that machines are merely 
utilitarian and that there is something 
beyond utility, something more worthy 
of a living spirit, something that cannot 


be replaced by sport or by the movies. 
Then we may have fewer engineers and 
more artists. And these artists will be 
happy in work in which they will master 
their material without slaving for mass 
production. They will revive a great 
symphony of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, thereby making available 
to all the full realization of eternal 
truth which is at the root of our daily 
life. They will apply new and more 
malleable media, more subtle and more 
ingenious than the old, thanks to the 
new technical facilities. We may then 
see rise majestic and airy cathedrals, in 
steel and concrete, without vaults or 
buttresses and built of materials which 
are familiar to the workers of our day. 

And there will be something more 
healthy to still the art hunger of the 
well meaning masses, who get tired of 
the spiritual indigestion caused by such 
scientific but tasteless food as non- 
objective art. 


The Liturgy and the Rural Life Movement 


Lots MALLOY and CHARLENE GAFFNEY 


T A RECENT meeting of the Social 
Forum of the College of Saint 
Benedict at Saint Joseph, Minnesota, 
members sought in the principles set 
forth by Virgil Michel, O.S.B., the 
essential relationship which exists be- 
tween the liturgy and the rural life 
movement through coéperation. Funda- 
mental ideas were presented by a panel, 
but the discussion was later thrown 
open to the general assembly. 
From the standpoint of comparison it 
is found that both the liturgical move- 
ment and the codperative movement 


are opposed to the extremes of in- 
dividualism and collectivism, and from 
a positive view both call for an active 
return and exercise of the spirit of 
common fellowship and of mutual aid 
and support. Neither movement, to be 
effective, can exist per se, apart from the 
other. A codperative movement existing 
or operating as a mere economic ven- 
ture has known a certain amount of 
success; but only that success which is 
measured in the light of the materialistic 
philosophy of our modern, pagan 
civilization. 


EA SALVIARIS 


SACRIFICABO 
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A codperative movement as advo- : 
cated by the Catholic Rural Life Con- ; 
ference is the manifestation of the: 
Mystical Body among men. It was this 
phase of the problem that engrossed the | 
attention of the discussion group at. 
Saint Benedict’s. Looking at the situa- 
tion from a practical point of view, the 
question arose as to what could be done 
to bring Mr Blank, who contributes 
stained glass windows to the parish and 
whose name is foremost among the con- 
tributors to the Sunday collections, to 
realize that the majority of his employees 
are living far under the standards of 
“reasonable and frugal comfort’’? . 

The answer to the question was found 
to be in the introducing of the spirit of 
the liturgy into the parish by means of 
the missa recitata. In this manner Mr 
Blank, in his gradual realization of the 
Mystical Body through his participation 
in liturgical worship, would come to 
know the spirit of codperation. This 
spirit would impregnate not only his 
spiritual life but also his daily contact 
with men and women who work for 
him. ; 

Thus we see that the two movements 
must of necessity operate as a unity to” 
bring about a state of society where men 
act under the inspiration of being mem-_ 
bers of the Mystical Body. Man cannot | 
conceive of spiritual codperation in 
prayer as divorced from coéperation in 
the relationships which he has with his- 
fellowmen, such relationships which of 
themselves are essentially spiritual as_ 
well as physical — flowing from the © 
Mystical Body of Christ. : 

Introducing liturgical practices into a 
parish is not an easy task for a college © 
student. As one member of the discus- _ 
sion group at Saint Benedict’s pointed _ 
out, “I proposed the use of the missal — 
and the missa recitata to the parish priest 
and to a group of my friends only to find 
out the following week that I wasjoining _ 
a convent, as was evidenced by my 
monastic tendencies at public worship.” _ 
This conclusion drawn by Catholicsina 
parish shows how little the lay person’s | 
place is recognized in Catholic circles. 
The idea of the “lay priesthood” has yet 
to become functional in the lives of the 
laity. \ eT 

The liturgical movement needs the 
codperative movement, for in itself and 
by itself it cannot function except — 
through an organic means. The rela- 
tionship existing between the two move- 
ments is functional in nature. The 
coéperative movement needs the liturgy — 
to bring into it that spiritual element _ 
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RELIGIOUS ART AT THE PARZINGER GALLERY 


Cross of glass with a bronze Corpus, 

by Joep and Suzanne Nicolas, for the 

Royal chapel at the Abbey of Orval, 

Belgium. (Below) Stained glass panels 
by Joep Nicolas. 
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elt e Blessea Virgin ana 
Saint John, terra cotta, by 
Carl Schmitz. ‘’Spirit of Medi- 
tation,’ wood carving in ma- 
hogany, by Maryla Lednicka. 
(Right) Christ of the Apoca- 
lypse, by George Kratina. 
"And in the midst of the 
seven golden candlesticks, 
one like the Son of man, 
clothed with a garment down 
to the feet, and girt about the 
paps with a golden girdle. 
And his head and his hairs 
were white, as white wool, 
and as snow, and his eyes 
were as a flame of fire. And 
his feet like unto fine brass, 
as ina burning furnace. And 
his voice as the sound of 
many waters. And he had in 
his right hand seven stars. 
And from his mouth came out 
a sharp two edged sword: 
and his face was as the sun 
shineth in his power. And 
when I had seen him I fell at 
his feet as dead. And he laid 
his right hand upon me, say- 
ing: Fear not. I am the first 


and the last.” 
Apocalypse, i. 13-17. 


(Below) 
Triptych by Jean Charlot. 
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(Above) Sanctuary lamp, de- 
signed by Tommi Parzinger 
and executed in pewter by 
Laurits Christian Eichner. 
Painting “Saint John” by 
Margarete Overbeck. (Left) 
Ciborium of silver and gold, 
designed and executed by 
Arthur Nevill Kirk. (Right) 
Mosaic ‘Saint Christopher” 
by Elsa Schmid. (Below) De- 
tail of a mortuary ‘monument 
in stone by Suzanne Nicolas. 
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(Above) Maynard stone, Westborough, Massachusetts. 
Cross, Coe Lodge, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. Beck 
stone, Portsmouth, Rhode Island. (Below) Blessed Virgin 
and Child Christ, limestone statue at Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island. Ornament on Lasell monu- 
ment, Whittinsville, Massachusetts, showing the four 
Christian virtues (Temperance, Fortitude, Justice and Pru- 
dence). ‘Saint John the Baptist,"" of red Finnish granite, for 
the Church of Saint Paulinus, Clairton, Pennsylvania. All 
work designed and executed by John Howard Benson, 
Graham Carey and associates, George Scott Miles, George 
Emile Sermon, and Casimir Michalczyk. 
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_ which raises it from the level of a purely 
" economic endeavor to the dignity found 
in men working together in harmony 
_and in the spirit of Christ. 
; Just as we buy a share in a codpera- 
_ tive, so do we merit a share in the 
_ Mystical Body through our baptism; 
_ and just as our rebates depend upon our 
- participation in the working codépera- 
_ tive, so shall our rebates or rewards 
_ from being members of the Mystical 
_ Body depend upon our participation as 
' members thereof. It is only when we 
_ participate in the spirit of the liturgy, 
in the spirit of codperation and of mu- 
__ tual aid that we reap the richest reward 
of our membership. 


Recent Publications 


_ MUSIC IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Gustave Reese. New York. W. W. Nor- 
ton. $5.00 
After perusing sundry works on the 
evolution of ancient music, one cannot 
_ but notice how frequently a number of 
_ the venerable old facts pertaining 
thereto have been misconstrued. In his 
_ work of some five hundred pages, Mr 
Reese partly fills a lacuna of many years 
standing. We say “partly” because a 
work of this type can scarcely hope to 
_be complete, nor does the author make 
so bold a claim. However, in treating a 
subject so obscure as ancient music, 
_ manifold defects are bound to be en- 
countered. The work has not been 
- compiled with any preconceived conclu- 
sions in mind, for the author has in every 
~ instance endeavored to base his findings 
on facts, and this, only after extensive 
- research. His splendid contribution to 
_ musicology commands the respect not 
- only of professional musicians, but also 
of a substantial proportion of the music- 
~ loving world. 
The introductory chapter on ancient 
_ music, though brief, is nonetheless in- 
' dispensable, dealing as it does with the 
_ wellspring of all music. The author ex- 
presses justifiable regret over the “exas- 
peratingly insufficient”’ number of avail- 
able manuscripts, correctly deducing 
therefrom that conclusions regarding 
ancient music are of necessity often 
hypothetical. The apparent barrier 
_ between the music of antiquity and that 
of the middle ages seems to lie rather 
in the musical compositions themselves 
than in the musical theory as then 
known; we know more for instance, 


about the nature of Greek music than 
we know about the music itself. Of 
especial interest is the passage stating 
that “Greek speech accents did not 
imply stress.’’ These accents were of a 
melodic, not intensive, character, and 
bore a marked similarity to the conver- 
sational or popular Latin, which was a 
highly inflected speech. Noteworthy 
also is the fact that much of the music of 
antiquity was non-metrical. 

The beginnings of Christian sacred 
chants are considered, due attention 
being given to the various branches. 
With reference to these, the Church 
Fathers — whose pronouncements, inci- 
dentally, might well fit the needs of our 
present day musical problem — are 
quoted at length. In the following 
chapter, the subsequent development 
of the more important of these branches 
is adequately treated, much space being 
devoted to the Gregorian chant. 

In the fifth chapter, the history of the 
notation of Gregorian chant is sum- 
marized. The explanation of neums, 
based, as the author asserts, on Dom 
Sunol’s Introduction a la Paléographie, is 
of assured authenticity. Then follows a 
résumé of the doctrines of the three 
schools of chant interpretation. Mr 
Reese speaks at length of several of the 
leading exponents of the mensuralistic 
systems, indicating the patent fact of 
their self-contradiction; his exposé is 
deficient, however, in failing to reveal 
that these systems are neither practi- 
cable nor musical. ‘The paragraph on the 
accentualistic school, as incomplete as 
it is brief, scarcely does justice to this 
mode of interpretation. 

With regard to the author’s analysis 
of the Solesmian system, a candid cri- 
tique is apropos. There is nowhere found 
in Dom Mocquereau’s writings a warrant 
for the phrase ‘dip of the voice” as a 
descriptive definition of the rhythmical 
ictus. This unpardonable misconception 
could have been avoided by directly 
quoting Dom Mocquereau instead of 
referring to a thrice translated work 
dating from 1905. Another error is to be 
noted in Mr Reese’s mistaking binary 
and ternary groups for rhythmic units 
rather than metrical groupings. Para- 
mount among misinterpretations, how- 
ever, is the confusion of expressive 
nuances and shadings with stress ac- 
cents. Dom Mocquereau explicitly states 
that the episematic virga does not indi- 
cate a quantitative lengthening, but 
simply an expressive nuance (cf. Nombre 
Musical, Vol. Il, pp. 209, 239, 240). 
Aside from these maltreatments, due 


credit must be paid Mr Reese for ac- 
knowledging the artistic beauty achieved 
by the singing of the Solesmes monks. 

Chapter Six deals with musical forms 
and explains the Greek modality at 
length. While this system is strictly 
Grecian, and while it explains the 
modality of the music that followed the 
golden era of Gregorian chant, viz., 
sequences, certain hymns, secular mon- 
ody, and (to an extent) the polyphony 
of the middle ages, it is definitely in- 
competent to account for the Gregorian 
musical reality. In consequence certain 
problems which the Greek theories are 
unable to explain are a source of con- 
stant embarrassment to the author, who 
fails to realize that a more accurate 
criterion for determining a Gregorian 
mode is to be found in the relationship 
of melodic intervals among themselves 
rather than in the names of the notes. 

Although Mr Reese includes in his 
bibliography the Monographie No. 9 of 
Henri Potiron, the following salient 
passage therein found seems to have 
escaped his notice: ‘One should attempt 
to assimilate the Gregorian scales to 
the Greek scales. Beyond doubt, com- 
posers underwent varied influences, but 
to affirm a priori on the faith of musi- 
cologists that the Gregorian melodies 
follow the Greek modal system is 
scarcely a scientific procedure. . . . We 
should first study facts, and draw 
conclusions afterwards. . . . Gregorian 
chant by the assimilation, as it were, of 
the ancient scales, developed a modal 
system of its own.” In this same Mono- 
grape, Potiron proves that the B flat is 
an essential, not an accidental, note. As 
a matter of fact, this same note was by 
the ancients labeled fa in the B flat 
hexachord. Were it not for this particu- 
lar note, most of the selections found in 
the Gregorian repertoire could not have 
been notated by the copyists, whose 
chief concern was to indicate intervals. 
Not one single instance is to be found 
to prove that the B flat was ever used to 
offset the mediaeval myth called diabolus 
in musica. 

It is gratifying to note how compre- 
hensively the author treats of the Gre- 
gorian forms. In the chapters on mon- 
ody and the genesis of the organum, we 
note the slow but ever progressive evolu- 
tion that led in due time to the greatest 
contrapuntal masterpieces ever pro- 
duced. The development, moreover, of 
notation and of musical form has been 
exceptionally well marked. Mr Reese 
constantly manifests a deep reverence 
for that music that has often been 
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wrongly considered awkward blunder- 
ing. Open fifths (in the natural scale) 
present to the hearer a certain unac- 
customed freshness and should not 
cause a sensation of emptiness, provid- 
ing, of course, that they are untempered. 
After dwelling at great length on the 
more mature compositions of the French 
school, and without neglecting the 
works of other countries, the author 
concludes his book with a consideration 
of England’s Dunstable. 

A wealth of information about the 
various families of musical instruments 
is to be found, while of especial interest 
are the details of the origin of the pipe 
organ, together with several plausible 
hypotheses about its ancestor, the 
hydraulus. In the appendices, the bibli- 
ographical list is unusually extensive, 
though the omission of several very 
important sources is to be regretted. 
The list of phonograph records is a rare 
gem of information. The limited number 
of illustrations, which for the most part 
are poorly reproduced, are not worthy 
of commendation; but the musical ex- 
amples, profusely distributed through- 
out the work are an invaluable aid 
toward assimilating matter that of its 
very nature constitutes difficult reading. 

Viewing Music in the Middle Ages as a 
whole, and abstracting its flaws, most of 
which I have endeavored to indicate 
herein, it remains to be again empha- 
sized that Mr Reese is well deserving of a 
loud encomium for what may be rightly 
termed a highly laudable and eminently 
sincere contribution to the field of 
musical science. R. B. 


MAN AND MODERN SECULARISM. 
New York. National Catholic Alumni Fed- 
eration. $1.00. 

The defense of democracy, as thought- 
ful observers realize, involves much 
more than the passage of military sup- 
plies or the repeated declaration of civic 
aims. It requires, first of all, a true con- 
ception of what democracy is and of the 
spiritual and cultural bases upon which 
the inalienable character of human 
rights and duties is founded. Con- 
versely, it is quite possible that while 
we are shouting from the housetops that 
democracy must be preserved at what- 
ever sacrifices, our schools may be edu- 
cating youth in a set of principles and 
philosophy of life that is slowly but 
surely preparing the stage for dictator- 
ship and society for a totalitarian out- 
look. 

It is against this challenge, or threat, 
to democracy from within that the 


vigorous volume under review is con- 
cerned. Compiled from the addresses 
delivered at the 1939 convention of the 
National Catholic Alumni Federation, 
held in New York, it presents a search- 
ing analysis by leading Catholic spokes- 
men of the place of religion in American 
culture and of the attack upon this re- 
ligious culture as led specifically by 
influences dominant in Teachers Col- 
lege at Columbia University. Part I of 
the symposium deals with the conflict 
of cultures inherent in religion and secu- 
larism. Part II lays down in general the 
Catholic answer to secularism, which is 
defined as the “exclusion of God and 
religion from life.” In Part III, a num- 
ber of practical suggestions are given 
for Catholic schools, particularly col- 
leges, to make adequate justification 
for their being as centers of Christian 
learning. 

The distinctive value of this volume is 
that it does not rest content with a repe- 
tition of principles acknowledged by 
Catholics, but boldly comes to grips 
with the general philosophy of the pub- 
lic and non-sectarian schools of to-day 
at the same time as it calls upon Catholic 
schools to take notice of their own direc- 
tions. Each contributor delivers with 
the conviction of a man faced with a 
real situation. Stimulating divergencies 
of viewpoint are apparent at times, as 
in the papers of Dr Pollock and Mr 
Woodlock, but the underlying realiza- 
tion is the same. 

“Does this mean war?” asks Dr 
Mercier. ‘“‘It certainly does. If natural- 
ism has made such progress in our midst 
in the last thirty years, it is only because 
it was taken up by aggressive leaders. 
If the counter truly humanistic and 
religious reaction is to succeed, it will 
have to be taken up and organized 
nationally under as determined a leader- 
ship.”? Educators, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, will find this volume decidedly 
worth a thoughtful reading. J. A.M. 


THE STEPS OF HUMILITY. By 
Bernard, Abbot of Clatrvaux. Translated, 
with Introduction and Notes, as a Study of 
His Epistemology, by George Bosworth 
Burch. Cambridge. Harvard University Press. 
$3.00. 

The Steps of Humility appears at a 
propitious moment. Heaven has become 
fashionable once more. Under the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune the 
world is turning back to the eternal 
verities. The poet, Eugene Jolas, has a 
brief for what he calls verticalism. What 
the human spirit needs more than any- 


thing else, he maintains, is the oppor- 
tunity to stand erect and project itself 
heavenward. Too long we have been 
horizontal materialists. Franz Werfel’s — 
peasant woman in Embezzled Heaven 
barters ignorantly for eternal happiness. 
Recent writing is full of homesickness. 

But it is the great mystics of the past 
who have the answers. And it is they, 
Saint Theresa of Avila, Saint John of 
the Cross, and Saint Bernard, who have 
become increasingly popular in the last 
decade. ; 

George Bosworth Burch presents, in : 
The Steps of Humility by Bernard, Abbot 
of Clairvaux, one of the memorable 
mediaeval documents on mysticism. In- 
it Mr Burch found the key to Bernard’s 
epistemology —a presentation of the 
doctrine of the three steps of truth: 
humility, love, contemplation. The text 
appears in Latin with a forthright Eng-_ 
lish translation on opposite pages. Here 
we have competent editing. 

But this is not Mr Burch’s main con-— 
tribution. His introduction of 112 pages” 
is a synthesis of Bernard’s whole epis- — 
temology pieced together from letters, 
sermons, and essays. Since Bernard } 
himself never wrote a systematic treatise 
which would link his various teachings 
into a philosophic whole, Mr Burch’s 
orderly summary is a welcome contribu- : 
tion to the scholarly works on Saint 
Bernard, worthy to stand beside Etienne 
Gilson’s The Mystical Theology of Saint 
Bernard. M. Gilson’s book also grew 
out of the need to see Saint Bernard’s 
teaching as a whole. 

The two books are, however, quite 
different. M. Gilson examines the 
sources of Bernard’s teaching in the 
New Testament and the Fathers of the 
Church in order to show that, though 
the elements of Bernard’s thought had — 
strong roots in the traditional teaching — 
of the Church, these were welded into — 
something individual. Mr Burch simply 
makes a mosaic of precisely what Ber- 
nard said, quoting with careful docu- 
mentation. He inserts his own generali- 
zations and link-passages sparingly. For 
all its reference, line by line to Bernard’s 
text, such a method depends for its 
reliability entirely upon the total grasp 
and conscience of the editor. Mr Burch 
has spent long years in the loving study 
of Bernard of Clairvaux. Perhaps he 
knows more about Bernard than anyone 
else in the world except M. Gilson. His 
just synthesis escapes the almost inevi- 
table pitfalls of his method. It is neither 
patchy nor does it give false emphasis. 
The prose is clear, simple, smooth. The 
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non-specialist who is interested in 


_ knowing what Bernard taught may well 


read it with pleasure. 
Copious notes, somewhat irritating at 


times to the Catholic, and two appen- 


dices complete the volume. One ap- 
pendix elaborates Bernard’s philosophi- 
cal doctrines by the aid of Isaac of 


‘Stella; another discusses the epistemo- 


logical problem involved in the fa- 
mous controversy between Bernard and 


_ Abelard. 


Here is a book that cannot be ignored 
by scholars and specialists. It will be 
welcome to the intelligent reader who 


_ wants to know briefly what Bernard 
taught. The Steps of Humility might 


_ book in religious communities. 


*~ 


— Collegeville, 


well become a popular spiritual reading 
S. M. 


“STUDY THE MASS. By Pius Parsch. 


Translated and prepared for discussion 
groups by the Reverend William Busch. 
Minnesota. The Liturgical 


_ Press. $.25. 


The way to write a most successful 
pamphlet seems to be to write a world- 
famous book on the subject first, and 


then rewrite the book into pamphlet 


. length. So Father de la Taille’s Mys- 


tertum Fidei was distilled into The 


Mystery of Faith: An Outline. Now Pius 


Parsch’s work, The Liturgy of the Mass, 
without peer in its own field, has be- 
come Study the Mass, into the hundred 
pages of which the learning, the unction 
and the simple charm of the great 
Augustinian’s large work are all happily 


‘transposed. Father William Busch, of 


the Saint Paul Seminary, has laid us 
under obligation by translating the 


_ German original and adding the ar- 
- rangement for discussion clubs, breaking 


_ the subject-matter into short chapters 


each embodying a series of review ques- 
tions. Just now the mass, Parsch says 
in his opening sentences, is like the 
treasure hidden from the many: the 
mass, so studied, will be lived and 


_ prayed, while endowing and delighting 


all with its inexhaustible riches. 


_ tion. 


G. E. 


THE CHURCH EDIFICE AND ITS 
APPOINTMENTS. By the Very Reverend 
Monsignor Harold E. Collins. Second Edi- 
Philadelphia. The Dolphin Press. 
$1.50. 

To Bishop and priest, to architect and 


builder, to seminarian and interested 


layman, this second edition of Mon- 
signor Collins’s handy compendium of 
matters liturgical and canonical with 
reference to the erection and furnishing 


of a church may be warmly recom- 
mended. The legislation concerning the 
materia circa quam, which is the subject 
of this book, has been so widely scattered 
as to be inaccessible to all but the very 
painstaking; Monsignor Collins has 
done a real service in assembling the 
matter into such convenient compass 
and in such orderly arrangement for 
ready reference. 

The book is divided into three un- 
equal sections, the first of which treats 
of the church building itself, the second, 
of its furnishings, and the third, of the 
parish registers. About the church, con- 
siderations of an artistic or practical 
character are studied with relation to 
the liturgical and canonical regulations 
governing the construction of a temple 
for public worship. The second section 
of the volume, covering 236 of the 283 
pages of the book, treats of the furnish- 
ing of the church: the altar and the 
tabernacle with their appurtenances, 
the sanctuary and its furnishings, the 
sacred vessels and liturgical vestments 
and altar linens, the sacristy and its 
appointments, the baptistry and the 
body of the church, including the choir- 
loft and the vestibule. The concluding 
section, rather an appendix to the work, 
gives some practical directions, in con- 
formity with Church law, concerning the 
keeping of the parochial registers of 
baptisms, confirmations, marriages, and 
deaths, as also of the little-understood, 
and so more-honored-in-the-breach-than- 
in-the-observance, book of the status 
animarum. 

We note with interest the practical 
suggestions concerning the dimensions 
of the altar and the furnishings of the 
church and concerning the size of the 
sacred linens and the vestments. ‘Those 
who are prone to consider the altar as a 
rack for floral display or a stand for the 
crowding of innumerable candelabra 
would do well to read the summary of 
regulations contained in the chapter 
on the furnishings of an altar. The deli- 
cate subject of the extravagant use of 
lace on albs and altar cloths is skillfully 
handled but leaves no doubt as to the 
mons auctoris. As an example, taken at 
random, of the excellent practical direc- 
tions contained in this handbook, we 
may cite that which advises in the selec- 
tion of a monstrance and its lunette that 
care be taken that the host will not have 
to be cut in order to fit the space pro- 
vided for solemn exposition. 

Defections from absolute accuracy 
are so few in this book that it would be 
hypercritical to call attention to them. 


For instance, where colored lining is 
placed under the lace cuff of an alb, it 
may be either of any liturgical color 
or of the color of the cuff of the choir 
cassock of the wearer and hence, red, 
not violet, for Bishops and prelates. 
Again, though this point is not one of 
accuracy, for public, but extra-liturgi- 
cal, functions, such as the stations of the 
cross, we think that all six altar candles 
may be lighted though, of course, two 
would be sufficient. I applaud the in- 
sistence on the decree which forbids 
the place ordinarily occupied by the 
crucifix to be used as the station of the 
monstrance at solemn exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament and the condemna- 
tion of the use of the inconvenient and 
impractical ‘“‘thabor’’ as a substitute for 
the throne of exposition. 

All in all, I am enthusiastic in my 
recommendation of this ready-reference 
volume to those whose work is concerned 
with the correct conduct of liturgical 
worship in buildings properly con- 
structed as temples for such cult and 
provided with authorized apparatus for 
the execution thereof. Wey. Ls 


MY LENTEN MISSAL. By f. F. Sted- 
man. Brooklyn. Confraternity of the Precious 
Blood Press. $.40. 


This notice will not appear in print 
in time to assist in the distribution this 
year of Father Stedman’s new master- 
piece, My Lenten Missal, and there is 
every presumption that by next Lent 
the book will not need further introduc- 
tion. The reviewer not long ago heard 
the rector of a large cathedral parish 
say, “This new Lenten Missal simply 
cannot be stocked: every shipment is 
sold out on arrival. We could handle 
three times as many copies as we can 
get, and it is simply doubling the at- 
tendance at daily mass!” That is the 
best review the book could possibly get. 

There are few unfamiliar now with 
those features of Father Stedman’s 
My Sunday Missal, the popularity of 
which is indicated by three million sales 
in as many years. This new book has 
retained all the best features, such as 
the excellent provision for dialogue 
mass, and has added many new ones. 
Each mass is introduced with an initial 
in illumination, giving the pith of the 
Gospel of the day, in the spiritual 
artistry of Miss Adé de Bethune; each 
mass is followed by ten pertinent ques- 
tions designed to apply that mass to 
daily American living. This alone makes 
the book valuable even for those unable 
to attend daily mass. The full Holy 
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Week mass-services in uniform transla- 
tion, and the arrangement of the Mass 
of the Presanctified for a Tre Ore service, 
will doubtless encourage many pastors 
to open up these rich treasures for the 
people’s enjoyment. 

One has often heard the hope ex- 
pressed (voiced usually with a sigh) 
that the day would come when all 
American Catholics would have a 
standard and uniform translation of our 
service manuals. Since Father Stedman 
has been so phenomenally successful in 
what he has done thus far, should he 
not go on and publish the full Roman 
Missal, every mass complete, in say four 
small pocket manuals? G. E. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST NA- 
TIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK. New- 
ark. Benedictine Liturgical Conference. $1.50. 


This is a complete record of all the 
papers read on that occasion, as well as 
all the discussions by those who took an 
active part in the deliberations. All 
subjects, woven around the central 
theme of the Living Parish, were treated 
in a scholarly yet practical manner. 
This material should also prove to be a 
valuable explanation of the purposes 
and significance of the liturgical move- 
ment in the United States. Valuable 
additions to the subject matter are the 
reading lists, the comprehensive index, 
the resolutions adopted by the assembly 
and the collection of episcopal expres- 
sions of approbation. 


THE LIVING PARISH. The Pio Decimo 
Press. 3908 Olive Street, Saint Louis. 
$.50 a year for six issues. 

This little magazine is dedicated to 
the task of intensifying the true Chris- 
tian spirit in parishes throughout Amer- 
ica. The first two issues — “Advent” 
and ‘Christmas’ 1940—have ap- 
peared and others will appear for Lent, 
Paschaltime, Time after Pentecost, Sum- 
mer and Fall. 

These first issues are very modest in 
scope, but it can be assumed that future 
issues will be improved under the direc- 
tion of the advisory board: the Very 
Reverend Martin B. Hellriegel and the 
Reverend William Puetter, S.J. Accord- 
ing to the publisher’s statement, ‘the 
contents are based upon and inspired by 
the liturgy of the Catholic Church. The 
purpose is to make the parishioner more 
deeply aware of the sublime beauty of 
the Church’s official and corporate 
prayer and worship.” We can only 
applaud this aim because it is particu- 
larly through such awareness that a 


parishioner will come to realize the 
value of the physical beauty of the build- 
ing in which the sacrifice of the mass is 
offered. 


FOR GOD AND DEMOCRACY. By 
the Reverend James A. Magner. New York. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

This little book offers a concise study 
of a vast subject. The author has woven 
a politico-religious tapestry of convinc- 
ing design, and for all who recognize 
the liturgy as a prime motivating force 
in the world to-day, this book will be 
rich in inspiration. 

Father Magner shows true democracy 
as an expression and by-product of 
Catholicity, a social manifestation of the 
Mystical Body in action. But only by 
the acceleration and broadening of that 
action can democracy, specifically in 
this country, survive the onslaughts of 
modern social evils. The Church, in 
her democratic programme of Catholic 
Action, is seen as more harrassed by 
sluggishness and obstructionism within 
than by the hatred of Her enemies 
without. By his own insight the reader 
will find the place of the liturgy in the 
scheme of Christian democracy. 

“The renewal of the social order on 
Christian lines will be a work of sanctity 
or it will not occur at all.” That preg- 
nant line quoted from Maritain may 
recall, for instance, the former Cardinal 
Pacelli’s words that “precisely through 
liturgical prayer will the faithful truly 
feel themselves united and strengthened 
for the daily practice of the virtues of 
Christian life.” 

If, as Cardinal Pizzardo once stated, 
“true Christian formation by the cor- 
porate Sacrifice and prayer of the lit- 
urgy is the fundamental basis of 
Catholic Action,” it behooves us not to 
limit social justice only within the 
boundaries of our brother’s business. A 
pertinent chapter in Father Magner’s 
book poses two questions: Do we pay a 
living wage to our employees? Will we 
pay for products a price adequate to 
provide others a living wage? On our 
answers depends, in great measure, the 
healthy development of craftsmanship 
in the service of the Church. That the 
laborer is worthy of his hire should 
nowhere be more recognized than by 
those who are concerned with the ex- 
ternal provisions for liturgical worship. 

While it must be admitted that the 
liturgy as such is neither warp nor woof 
of the fabric woven by Father Magner, 
the reader will find much to quicken his 
realization of the relation of the civic 


responsibilities of Catholics in a democ- 
racy to his life of prayer and his depend- 
ance on the life-giving waters of the 
liturgy. N. W. H. - 


THE BORGIA POPE, ALEXANDER 
THE SIXTH. By Orestes Ferrara. New 
York. Sheed and Ward. $3.50. 

“He drew up a program of religious 
reform not vastly improved upon either 
by the Reformation or by the Counter- 
Reformation. He was the great precursor 
of the Council of Trent. . . . He never 
showed the harshness and cruelty nor- 
mal at the time, save when it was 
question of delivering Rome from the 
factious tyranny of the great nobles. 
. . . He was no mystic and no saint. 
He had the merits and the faults of aman 
of action aiming at success. He was a 
Pope, and a great Pope, of the Renais- 
sance. He was a nepotist and a temporal 
prince, a lover of work, a lover of 
pleasure, inflexible upon the interests of 
religion, a legalist in public affairs.” 

So Dr Ferrara sums up the character 
of Pope Alexander vi. Generations of 
readers fed upon the scandalous chron- 
icles of the majority of those who have 
written of Borgia would read _ thes 
words with surprise. Some, today, may 
be moved to deride. This, they will say, — 
is not the Pope Alexander of whom we 
have heard; in light literature Les — 
Célébres of Alexandre Dumas presents a 
very different picture; serious historians 
—or those, whether Catholic or Prot- 
estant, who commonly pass for such 
— have not hesitated to depict the Bor- 
gia Pope as a monster of depravity; it 
has been frequently alleged that the 
writings of contemporaries of the Pontiff 
justify the picture, which has become 
traditional, of a man given over to every 
kind of crime and venality, occupying 
the supreme seat of moral government 
and defiling it. Herr von Pastor, widely — 
regarded as the most eminent, the most 
fair-minded, and the most trustworthy 
historian of the Papacy, is cited as hav- — 
ing said that from a Catholic point of 
view it is impossible to blame Alexander | 
too severely. However, it is important 
to remember that popular romancers 
are not always the most reliable chan- 
nels of truth, that serious historians 
sometimes commit errors of judgment; 
that it is not unknown that documents 
at one time thought to be authentic 
later display themselves as forgeries or 
as being vitiated by interpolations; that 
even Dr von Pastor, although he wrote 
much, and that learnedly and well, of 
the occupants of the Roman See does 


documented books 
proves beyond cavil that the true 
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not thereby acquire a share in the 
unique Pontifical prerogrative, infalli- 
bility. 

The importance, then, of this work 
cannot easily be overestimated. It is 
based on the results of original research 
into a matter which has, hitherto, been 
almost always written about on a 


foundation of third-, or fourth-, or even 


tenth-hand reports, suggestions, and in- 
nuendoes gradually dressed up as fact. 


It is true that that curious figure in 


English letters, Frederick Rolfe, who 
wrote under the name of Baron Corvo, 
struck a blow — and a good one — at 


| the false legend some thirty years back; 


but one thing or another, not to be 
adverted to here, has militated against 
the acceptance of his Chronicles of the 
House of Borgia. More recently, also, 


* Monsignor Peter de Roo, in a splendid 


work redolent of the true historical 
spirit, and among the most completely 
ever published, 


Alexander differed from the legendary 
one in the same proportion and in much 
the same manner as day does from 
night; but the very merits and complete- 


ness of this learned prelate’s Materials 


for a History of Pope Alexander VI, its 
academically formal tone, its constant 
reference to, and citation of, documents, 
the refinement of its author’s critical 
spirit, all these qualities make it the sort 
of book which only a real scholar can 
claim to have read and inwardly di- 
gested. The value of Dr Ferrara’s work 
is then most evident in the fact that in a 
fine, running, easily comprehensible 
style he has set forth the facts, and has 
let them speak. Nor does he weaken his 


- case by attempting to prove too much. 


The reader nourished on the falsehoods 


_of the past need not fear to find so com- 


plete a reversal as an attempt to picture 


_ Alexander as a spotless saint. 


Dr Ferrara dissects the legend, he 


_ shows its foundation in the fact that 
_ Alexander, a Spaniard, was disliked by 


_ the Romans, prone then as at many 


' points in history to regard all foreigners 


as barbarians; a strong Pope zealous for 
the interests of universal Christendom, 
he incurred the displeasure, in circum- 
venting the schemes, of the locally 


- minded; an efficient administrator of the 


patrimony of Peter, he stood squarely in 
the path of those who wished to despoil 
the Church of her temporal power, then 
an essential to her existence. The figure 
that emerges from the pages of Orestes 
Ferrara’s book is very different from the 


customary popular conception of Alex- 


ander: the fair-minded reader, who fol- 
lows the argument, cannot do otherwise 
than admit that it gives evidence of be- 
ing closer to the truth. That the author 
is described as a freethinker should ob- 
viate the accusation of “Christian bias” 
from our friends in other camps; yet 
from our point of view it may be re- 
marked that no man with so patent a 
regard for the truth is very far from the 
standpoint of orthodox Christianity. 
The value of this book for the student of 
general history is not less than its essen- 
tial importance for those who make 
their chief concern the study of the 
papacy; the author’s manner of sifting 
and considering evidence is alone a good 
example of the true historical method, 
and the whole tone of the book might 
well serve as a model for the writing of 
history. A. G. 


MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
CHORAL MUSIC. For Equal Voices a 
Capella. Selected from the Concert Programs of 
the Pius X Choir by Georgia Stevens, R.S.C.F. 
Boston. McLaughlin & Reilly, $1.25. 


Apropos of this type of Sacred Music, 
we read from Pius x’s Motu Proprio on 
sacred music (1903) the following: 
**. . . Classic polyphony agrees admir- 
ably with Gregorian chant, the supreme 
model of all sacred music, and hence it 
has been found worthy of a place side by 
side with Gregorian chant, in the more 
solemn functions of the Church, such as 
those of the Pontifical Chapel. This, too, 
must therefore be largely restored in 
ecclesiastical functions, especially in the 
more important basilicas, in cathedrals, 
and in the churches and chapels of 
seminaries and other ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions in which the necessary means are 
usually not lacking.” Mother Stevens 
needs no further commendation for all 
she has done for the great cause of sacred 
music, while her famous choir has been 
heard in church and concert hall, and 
the critics have vied with each other in 
applauding the artistic results achieved. 

Selections from six hundred years of 
such compositions are presented with 
admirable analytical notes which open 
the door to those musicians who have 
had limited experience with this type of 
contrapuntal music. Contrapuntal de- 
vices abound and, while counterpoint is 
a modern necessity, it is usually em- 
ployed with modern tonality rather than 
with ancient modality, although the two 
terms tonality and modality are synony- 
mous. From all schools of polyphony are 
the examples collected. The Missa sine 


Nomine by Jacob Obrecht (1430-1505) 
is the only complete ordinary of the 
mass included, the remainder being 
motets, hymns, and responsories. The 
composers are: Taverner, Lassus, Ott, 
Dufay, Leoninus, Victoria, Animuccia, 
Palestrina, Obrecht, Dunstable, and 
Tallis. This display of real vocal music 
reminds one of what Richard Wagner 
once said: “‘If church music is ever to 
attain to its original purity, vocal music 
must oust instrumental music and oc- 
cupy the place it has usurped.” _B. G. 


CORPUS BASILICARUM CHRISTI- 
ANARUM ROMAE. The Early Christian 
Basilicas of Rome (IV-IX Century). By 
Richard Krauthermer. Vol. I, Fasc. 1-3. 
Monumenti di Antichita Cristiana pubbli- 
catt dal Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia 
Cristiana, Serve IT, Vol. II. Citta del 
Vaticano. 1937 ff. Published in an English 


and in an Italian edition. 


The title of this publication indicates 
its importance. The author has been en- 
trusted by the Pontifical Institute of 
Christian Archaeology with one of the 
greatest tasks set before the modern 
archaeology of Christian Rome. In his 
preface Krautheimer states rightly that 
the present situation of the history of 
Early Christian architecture presents a 
strange picture, in that a great number 
of monuments outside Rome — for in- 
stance in Syria, Constantinople, Nori- 
cum, Salona, Palestine, Egypt and 
Nubia — have been thoroughly investi- 
gated in more recent years, while for a 
long time no attempt whatsoever has 
been made to deal with the Early Chris- 
tian basilicas of Rome herself in a 
similarly exhaustive manner. The very 
richness of the Roman material and the 
welter of works written on the Roman 
churches has deterred scholars from 
such an enterprise. Furthermore the 
studies of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth century archaeologists 
had been so excellent for their time that 
the Roman basilicas seemed to be 
known well enough to nineteenth and 
the early twentieth century art his- 
torians. So it came about that the more 
subtle methods of analysis of archi- 
tectural structures, which have been 
elaborated during the last 100 years and 
“which had made it possible to redis- 
cover older edifices in more recent 
buildings, to separate the different 
superimposed layers of a construction 
and to reconstruct their original aspects 
and their architectural history” had 
not been, on a large scale, applied to 
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Early Christian Rome. At the same 
time the enormous increase of our 
knowledge about Early Christian archi- 
tecture in the provinces of the Roman 
Empire outside of the capital raised the 
question whether and how far the archi- 
tecture of the basilicas of the urbs had 
been influenced from outside, especially 
from Byzantium and the Orient. This 
question is dispassionately discussed 
with regard to each basilica of early 
Christian Rome in the new Corpus. 

Krautheimer in approaching his sub- 
ject has wisely confined himself to the 
architectural history of the churches; 
the other archaeological aspects, re- 
lating to topography, epigraphy, hagi- 
ography, the history of mosaics and 
frescos, etc., are treated only in an 
auxiliary way. Chronologically the work 
is bounded between the beginnings of 
Christian architecture in Rome and the 
middle of the ninth century, which is 
followed by a gap of more than two 
centuries and afterwards by an archi- 
tecture of clearly mediaeval character. 
Within these chronological limits all 
those monuments in the city of Rome 
and the suburbium (to about the fourth 
milestone) have been included which 
may be considered as churches proper, 
that is to say as rooms for “‘larger regu- 
lar gatherings of Christian communi- 
ties.” _It may be regretted that because 
of this principle of selection a church 
like S. Costanza, being a mausoleum, 
had to be excluded. 

The arrangement of the work is 
alphabetical; the modern Italian names 
of the churches are used in the English 
as well as in the Italian edition. The 
three fascicles which have appeared so 
far deal with the following churches, 
some of which are highly significant for 
the history of early Christian church 
buildings: S. Adriano, S. Agata dei 
Goti, S. Agata in Trastevere, S. Agnese 
fuori le mura, S. Agnese in Piazza 
Navona, SS. Alessio e Bonifacio, S. 
Anastasia, S. Andrea in Catabarbara, 
S. Angelo in Pescheria, S. Apollinare, 
SS. Apostoli, S. Balbina, S. Bibiana, S. 
Cecilia in Trastevere, S. Cesario in 
Appia, S. Cesario in Palatio, S. Ciriaco 
alle Terme, S. Clemente, SS. Cosma e 
Damiano, S. Crisogono, 8. Croce in 
Gerusalemme, S. Ermete, S. Eusebio. 
The rest of the volume will contain the 
churches S. Eustachio, S. Felicita in 
Thermis, S. Francesco Romana, S. 
Giorgio in Velabro, S. Giovanni in 
Ayno, SS. Giovanni e Paulo, S. Gio- 
vanni a Porta Latina, S. Gregorio 
Magno, 


The chapters on the individual 
churches are treated in two different 
ways: In those cases in which Roman 
antique edifices were, without any 
essential transformation, adapted to 
and consecrated as early Christian 
churches, the treatment is given in 
abridged form and in small print. The 
same method is followed if existing 
mediaeval or post-mediaeval churches, 
founded in early Christian times, are 
“suspect”? of containing early Christian 
architectural elements. All the other 
basilicas are dealt with at length ac- 
cording to a uniform scheme: bibli- 
ography, ancient descriptions and il- 
lustrations, dates (as derived from 
literary sources), general description, 
analysis, reconstruction, chronology, 
historical position. While the abridged 
as well as the detailed chapters are ac- 
companied by numerous illustrations in 
the text, the latter are also supplemented 
by drawings on separate plates, which 
represent ground plans, longitudinal 
and transversal sections, and elevations 
of the churches; most of these drawings 
have been specially done for the work by 
architects some of whom have also 
contributed to the structural analyses 
of the buildings. 

Krautheimer states that it has gen- 
erally not been possible to undertake 
excavations for the purpose of the new 
Corpus, because of the expense as well as 
the continuous use of the churches. 
Nevertheless the minute analysis of the 
existing structures has led to surprisingly 
rich and sometimes completely new 
results. It is not possible to dwell upon 
the methods of the analysis and recon- 
struction, which are very interesting in 
themselves. It must suffice to mention 
two points: The study of the masonry 
and of the masons’ technique has proved 
to be of great importance for the rela- 
tive and absolute dating of the edifices. 
The experience that the measures used 
in the constructions of the early Chris- 
tian churches were usually in round 
figures has made it possible to decide 
whether feet of the Roman or of the 
Byzantine kind had been in use; this is 
of course not without interest for es- 
tablishing the Roman or the Byzantine 
character and origin of the respective 
basilicas (cf. S. Agata dei Goti and S. 
Agnese fuori le mura). 

I must for the rest confine myself to a 
few more remarks regarding some of the 
churches, most of which, as should be 
remembered, were at least partially re- 
built several times even in the early 
Christian period. Many of them had 


originally been erected in or in close 
connection with pre-Christian Roman 
edifices, and it is one of the most inter- 
esting, important, and difficult prob- . 
lems of Christian archaeology whether 
some of the rooms still partly surviving 
or at least traceable in or under certain 
basilicas are identical with the primitive 
Christian assembly rooms from which 
the early Christian ftituli or parish 
churches originated. Krautheimer re- 
examines the famous basilica of S. | 
Clemente. Contrary to Junyent, who 
had recently published a book on S.— 
Clemente (Studi di Antichita Cristiana) 
Krautheimer does not think that the 
large hall which can be reconstructed 
from remains of Roman houses on the 
site of the fourth century lower basilica — 
of S. Clemente (sixth century according 
to Junyent), can be with certainty 
considered to have been the primitive — 
titulus Clementis. A similar uncertainty — 
remains with regard to S. Crisogono. — 
Clearly of a profane character was the 
hall of the Sessorium Palace of ca. 200 
A.D., which, probably in the middle of 
the fourth century, was transformed 
into the basilica of S. Croce in Geru- 
salemme. It was in the chapel of Saint 
Helena in this church that the relic of 
the Cross was perhaps preserved. 

The cemeterial basilicas (basilicae ad 
corpus) are, in the first volume, repre- 
sented by S. Agnese fuori le mura and 
S. Ermete. They have grown up around 
the tomb of a Saint in a catacomb. The 
existing seventh century basilica of S. 
Agnese is still subterranean in its lower 
part, while the upper part communi- 
cates with the street by gynaecaea which 
had been taken over from Byzantine 
architecture, but also fulfill the techni- 
cal purpose of giving direct access to the 
level of the surroundings. Later on, after 
the abandonment of most of the cata- 
combs and the translation of the bodies 
of the saints to the city basilicas (chiefly 
during the ninth century), we find anu- 
lar (ring-shaped) subterranean crypts 
around the sepulchre of the saints under 
the altar. 

It is unfortunately not possible to give 
an adequate idea of the most interesting 
and original parts of the work which 
chiefly concern the reconstruction of 
the churches in their earliest stages, 
which have usually disappeared. Krau- 
theimer remarks rightly that the earliest 
period of the history of the basilicas — 
and especially the fourth century — 
shows a rich variety of types which did 
by no means always follow the well- 
known normal scheme. 
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Some faults of printing and drawing, 


for which the author apologizes in the 


preface, are due to unfavorable external 
circumstances. Addenda et Corrigenda 
are promised for the end of Volume I. 
Meanwhile I should like to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the definition in the 


text of one of the Roman houses under 


S. Clemente by the letters ZY XW is not 
very helpful, since these letters do not 
appear in the plans. As regards the 


_ bibliography, the Martyrologium Hierony- 


mianum should have been quoted after 
the new edition in the Acta Sanctorum, 
NNovembr. ‘The Vatican Codex in which 
the mosaic of S. Agata dei Goti is illus- 


trated is one of the Ciacconio-Codices. 


~ 
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Summing up, it may be said that the 
Corpus Basilicarum Christianarum Romae, 


_ if carried to its end in spite of the events 


through which Europe is going at pres- 
ent, will be an indispensable basis for all 
further studies on the subject. At the 


_ same time it is a potential source of in- 


spiration for everybody interested in 
liturgical church building. Gukb.L: 


THE SHAKER ADVENTURE. By 
Marguerite Fellows Melcher. Princeton. 
Princeton University Press. $3.00. 


Those who have traveled extensively 
‘over this country by automobile, es- 
pecially in northern New England or 
eastern New York State, have doubtless 
come upon the physical remnants of 
Shaker “villages” and have perhaps 
wondered who were the people who 
built them and lived in them and who 
have now virtually disappeared. Some 
may perhaps have run across Shaker 


_ furniture or Shaker sewing baskets, 
beautiful in their perfect simplicity and 


functionalism, and again wondered 
that such things should have been pro- 
duced in a period when bad taste was 
so generally the rule. 

Who were the Shakers? They were 
above all intensely religious people. 


_ The eighteenth century both in Eng- 


land and in America saw a tremendous 
bursting forth of religious feeling, par- 
ticularly among the middle and laboring 
classes. Of course the best known man- 
ifestation of this revival spirit was 
Methodism, and the Methodists are 


- still a large body both in England and 


; America, indeed one of the largest of 


all the Protestant bodies. Perhaps their 


- survival and strength may be attributed 


to the fact that their discipline was not 
a new faith: the theology of Methodism 
was in all its essentials traditional 
Christian theology. What was new was 


the approach, the discipline, the tech- 
nique of worship. But this eighteenth 
century religious revival produced many 
other manifestations of a more radical 
sort, among them Swedenborgianism 
and Shakerism. In both cases we find 
a new theological system as well as a 
new discipline and technique, and it 
was perhaps this excessive novelty 
which limited the success of both. 

Shakerism is supposed to stem back 
to a French revivalist group, the 
Camisards. These people went about 
the countryside holding meetings and 
prophesying the coming of God’s king- 
dom on earth. Since they greatly 
disturbed men’s minds, the French gov- 
ernment took stern measures against 
them, and a remnant of their group fled 
to England at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, where their ardor 
cooled until it was given fresh impetus 
about 1747 by the adherence of an 
English couple who announced the im- 
manent second coming of Christ. Eleven 
years later this event supposedly took 
place, in the person of Ann Lee. Since 
she was a woman, her sex naturally 
presented certain difficulties, which 
were solved by the elaboration of a 
Mother-Father concept of God (to 
replace the Trinity), with Christ as the 
human incarnation of the Father ele- 
ment and Ann Lee the human incarna- 
tion of the Mother element. There is 
no need to go into further detail con- 
cerning this theology; I cite this much 
merely to show how far it was removed 
from traditional Christianity. 

In practice the new sect went in for 
great asceticism. Ann Lee, daughter 
and sister of humble blacksmiths, saw 
much evil in the working class world in 
which she lived. And “‘it seemed to her 
that sex was the root of it all. And since 
sex was responsible for so much that 
was bad, it must in itself be bad... . 
She cut the Gordian knot and did away 
with sex altogether.” Obviously such 
views were very far removed from what 
was acceptable in normal English eyes, 
and eventually the new religion had to 
move. It came to America. 

Out of the elements very briefly 
sketched here was built up the form of 
the “millennial church” Men and 
women who accepted its way of life were 
to live together, in community, but 
in abstinence and after a rigorously 
planned system of life. It was to include 
prayer at regular intervals and manual 
labor for all. Indeed the discipline in 
many ways resembled that of the Rule 
of Saint Benedict. And in America the 


new sect flourished, as much as any so 
rigorous a way of life could flourish. 
After the usual pioneer vicissitudes, 
Shaker communities began growing up 
in every one of the New England States 
and in that part of New York which is 
contiguous to Massachusetts. Later 
the movement spread to Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. It reached its zenith about the 
middle of the last century, when there 
were eighteen “societies” functioning 
with about five thousand members — 
no-mean achievement in monasticism 
when it is remembered that in order to 
become a Shaker you had to sever your 
previous religious connections and be- 
come “converted” in every sense of 
the word and dedicate yourself to an 
extremely strict and ascetic way of life. 
There is no space here to go into 
much detail as to all the things the 
Shakers did. Those who are interested 
can turn to Mrs Melcher’s book. But 
one point it is appropriate to make: 
the effect of such a way of life on archi- 
tectural and other design, for the Shak- 
ers built their own buildings and made 
not only their own furniture, but furni- 
ture for sale as a source of community 
income. Here is what Mrs Melcher says 
on the subject: “The word aesthetics 
had no meaning for the Shakers. Ac- 
cording to their philosophy and religion, 
beauty was one of the devil’s snares to 
catch the worldly-minded. ... The 
only kind of beauty tolerated was that 
springing unsought from what is to-day 
called functionalism. For in spite of 
themselves, the Shakers produced things 
of beauty. . . . Their aim was to make 
the lines right so that their buildings, 
their chairs would be strong and 
would endure. Because they developed 
the ultimate rightness of line in all 
these things, they unwittingly achieved 
beauty.”? One may not approve of the 
almost Manichean theology behind 
their views, yet their principle of action 
is far from bad, and has its lesson. 
But Shakerism did not last. Perhaps 
it could not. When the decline began, it 
quickly gathered momentum. The Shak- 
ers were obviously not self-perpetuating, 
and converts became fewer and fewer, 
until now there are only a handful of 
sisters left, scattered in four of the 
communities. The other “‘villages” have 
been sold for other uses, and soon all 
will have gone. It is not without inter- 
est, and even significance, that two of 
these are now used by Catholic religious 
orders and that their superiors have 
only deep respect for those who went 
before and built so true. H. L. B. 
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BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
3001 S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Merchandise Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Refrigerators, Ranges, Water 
Heaters, Washers, Ironers, Dishwashers, 
Small Appliances, also Home Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND 
APPLIANCES 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 82 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 


lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy St., N.E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward revised Music 
Books. We also furnish the Liber Usualis, 
English rubrics, Kyriales, and Accom- 
paniments. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
Nz Y: 


MARBLE 


Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., 
Inc., 1254 Labrosse St., Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Branches in Most Principal Cities. 
Metal Weather Strips, Calking, Rock 
Wool Insulation, Metal Frame Screens, 
Insulate (storm) Windows for Steel Sash. 


The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works, 1301-03 
7th Street, North Bergen, N. J. Ec- 
clesiastical Metal Art Work. Tabernacles 
a Specialty. 


MOSAIC 


Bruno De Paoli & Company, Inc., 
314-11th Avenue, New York City. 


V. Foscato, Inc., corner 40 Avenue and 
22 Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 


Cincinnati METALCRAFTS Incorpo- 
rated, Gest & Evans Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


RCA Mfg. Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. Makers of Victor Records. (For sets 
of Solesmes Records communicate direct 
with Liturgical Arts Society, 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Parzinger, Inc., 54 E. 57 St., New York, 
Plaza 5-1520. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, g Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Alice Laughlin, Gloucester, Mass. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Burling- 
ton, Vermont. Venetian Blinds of wood. 
in stains or colors. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


A. E. Grossé, 15 Place Simon Stévin,. 
Bruges, Belgium. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather-. 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “Tronite’”’, ““Resto-Crete”’. 


WROUGHT IRON 


Gerken Ornamental Iron Studio, 106: 
Street and High Drive, Route 1. Kansas: 
City, Missouri. 


After All, Advertisers Are Human: Why Not Patronize Them? 
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OSTENSORIUM FOR THE CHURCH OF THE 
ASSUMPTION, WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT. IT 
IS OF SOLID SILVER, GOLD PLATED, WITH THE 
LUNA OF SOLID GOLD AND THE STEM OF 
IVORY. THE DESIGN IS BY THE ARCHITECT, 
OLIVER REAGAN, AND IS AN ADAPTATION 
OF AN OSTENSORIUM IN THE UNIVERSITY 
CHAPEL OF BUDAPEST 


